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NUTRITION and habit. 

by MRS. M. Wolryche-Whitmore. 

The gwm of every living ^hjn^be H ^ 
itself a “ formative capacity, enabling r it Thus 

form in the likeness of the ype ^ of the 

£ re P vvLTand e the constituents of the’ soil as its materials, 
r^up sU leaf and flower of the 


form and texture of the type. And its n ^Bferent 
flower, out of similar materials produces an entirely different 

result, because the original form was different, and its 

“ formative capacity ” lay along different mes. 

Again, a hen’s egg when it hatches invariably produces a 
chicken, and a turkey’s egg produces a turkey, in virtue of 
the “formative capacity'' possessed by the germ in each. 
This general rule is obvious enough, but it has certain 
modifications. External circumstances have a very great 
influence on development. If external circumstances are not 
equal to turning a poppy into a cornflower, or a hen’s egg 
into a turkey, they are yet able to effect very striking changes. 
We can all see the effect of cultivation in our garden flowers, 
and no doubt the prize fowl of to-day is a very different 
creature to his wild fore-fathers. We need not look far for 
abundant examples of the effect of external circumstances in 
modifying development. The race-horse, the fox-hound, 
differ from other horses and dogs, because their development 
has been thus modified. The above are all instances of the 
modifying power of external conditions, on races acting 
through many generations. The effect on individual develop- 
ment is, however, by no means slight. As a general rule the 
lower the organism, the more remarkable the influence of the 
external conditions. In higher types, the influence is greatest 
in early stages of development. The germs of some of the 
fungi develop into entirely different forms according to the 
nature of the material upon which they happen to fall. Some 
of the parasitic creatures change their form entirely according 

he Ure °J animal Wh0se bod y the y inhabit. Perhaps 
most wonderful and interesting of all examples of modifi- 
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ability IS given us by the bees. The work of the Queen bee 

u, T iftV maLT °f, ^ b “ S ' 

and take ch^eof^b T ’ the food > and to feed 

females and^ Te liff T ' The WOrkers are undeveloped 

seTn ln thet instinr^ f ^ ^ f ° rm and also > as we h ^e 
seen, in tneir instincts from the Oiip^n tu* i i 

reared in royal nurseries and 7 1 royal larvae are 

yai nurseries, and fed upon royal food'. The 

worker-larvae are reared in ordinary cells, and are fed for 

three days only upon royal food, after which they are fed 

upon bee-bread. If the supply of royal larva, fails, the 

workers choose some of the worker-larvae, not yet three days 

old and which consequently have not yet had anv but royal 

food hey continue to feed these upon the royal food, -a sort 

of jelly prepared in the bodies of the worker-bees, -and 

enlarge the ordinary cells to make of them suitable royal 

cells. The effect of this treatment is to transform the worker- 

larvae into perfect Queens. Apparently the bees do not find 

it impossible to make “ a silk purse out of a sow’s ear ! ” 

Here then we have the first of the Laws of Nutrition— 

that every germ has a tendency to develop itself according 

to the inherited type ; but with modifications according to 

external forces acting upon it. 

We have said that in the higher organisms, influences have 

greater modifying effect in the early stages of development, 

we have now to see why this is the case. 


When we speak of growth we may mean either of two 
things. We may mean a mere increase of size — such as the 
increase in size of a snowball, or of a rock-crystal. Such 
growth has no limit inherent to the object. The snowball 
will continue to grow so long as the boy continues to push 
it ; the rock-crystal will continue to grow so long as material 
is forthcoming, and no longer ; and this growth involves no 
change beyond mere increase in size — the addition is all 
from the outside, layer upon layer. 

Obviously this is a very different thing to organic growth. 
Organic growth has limits proper to itself, and (with certain 
slight individual variations) each organism attains to these 
limits and does not exceed them. Secondly, organic growth 
alwa)'S involves development. Every increase in size in 
volves a complete reconstruction of the whole oiganism. 
Compare a baby’s hand or foot with your own the di ert nee 
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1 nnpnf size— if the baby’s hand were enlarged 
r 0t r n tt be a ma?s hand, and the same of its whole 
bodv U The growing child eats far more in proportion to its 
size than the man, because of the demand for this constant 
reconstruction of parts ; a far larger amount of material^ 


required" for 'this ^purpose than for actual growth. The 
rapidity of this reconstruction is shewn by the way tne 
marks of cuts and scratches disappear from a child’s skin ^ so 
much more quickly and completely than they do later in li e, 
and all kinds of injuries are much more quickly repaired. 
It is during this growing time that external circumstances 
have their best chance of making a permanent impression ; 
the machine may be modified to a very great extent while it 
is in the making. The good pianist, or violinist, the good 
rider, the good shot, the good cricketer, skater, dancer, &c., 
have, as a rule, begun young, before their machinery, so to 
speak, was completed, and fixed in one mould ; and thus the 
machine has been modified to suit the mode in which it is 
exercised. 

In those cases where a tendency to any disease has been 
inherited, it is while the child is growing that the tendency 
may be successfully combated. If then, the external condi- 
tions are such as to strengthen the weak point, and develop 
what is lacking, the inherited constitution may often be 
completely transformed. 

When a child has “done growing” the nutritive functions 
still have their work to perform. The body is subject to 
waste as a condition of the force it exercises. The food and 
air are necessary to repair this waste, and health is conditional 

U ^Tn a ^ a ^ ance ^eing kept between waste and nutrition. 

I he difference between the nutrition of the growing child 

an ; . , th ® adult > is comparable to the difference between an 
" 2 ^ouse, re qmnng materials to complete it, and a 

renal aI •° C ™ PM ? h ° USe ”><*ely to be kept in 

modifiabl^Tn ' ,‘ e f ° rmer case - the architect's plan is 
modifiable, and can be easily altered to suit the purchaser • 

the'^attt/care" fh^ | an 1Sm ! habitS Ca " be easily formed - 

difficult and ex ne n “ C ° m P leted > and alterations are 

formed and are not eTsUyTlteTed ^ ^ ** habitS ^ 
Of an pans of the body, the nervous system is the one in 
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which reconstruction mri • 
it 1S as much subject as other most actively; and 

of nutrition. Thus in thffir TT ° f vt b ° dy t0 the laws 
reproduce the original type - ^ &S a , tendenc y to 

think and act as our parents tv , &Ve a natur£d tendency to 
subject to modification^; Zlrn^ " 

it is capable of forming habits H C ° n Ul ° nS ’ that ls to sa T’ 

sideration of the actions knoL <? ^ C ° me t0 the C0 "- 
actions.” aCtl ° nS ’ Vn as secondarily automatic 

A reflex action is one which is performed involuntarily in 
obedience to the prompting of a sensation, and without 
having been at any time acquired by the individual, such 
as blushing. A secondarily automatic action differs from a 
reflex action, in having been originally acquired, although it 
is now performed automatically, such as walking. Speaking 
generally, reflex actions are more common in the lower 
animals, and secondarily automatic actions are more common 
in man. 

W e saw that many perceptions which are instinctive in 
animals have to be acquired by man. So here, also, many 
actions which are reflex in animals are secondarily automatic 
in man ; and, being so, are more under his own control. 
Both with his perceptions and with his habits, man developes 
for himself a nervous machinery, and, once developed, the 
machinery remains permanently. 

To go a step further. It is very interesting to trace the 
effect of the working of the Laws of Nutrition in the ordinary 
course of thought. If we analyse the thoughts which pass 
through our minds, we shall find that they follow certain 
definite rules, known as the Laws of Association. Certain 
ideas have a natural tendency to produce other ideas. Why 
does the sight, or even the mental picture, of a dentist s chair, 
produce a shudder in those who have suffered much at their 
hands ? Because the chair and the pain have so often been 
present to the consciousness at the same time that the sight, 
or the mental image of the former, recalls the latter. This 
mental tendency is known as the law of contiguity, and 
is obviously an extension into the realm of 1 s> c w o gy, o 
the law of nutrition, which provides that e\ ery organism 
shall build itself up in accordance with the manner in » ic 
it is habitually exercised. When we wish to recall some 
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train of thought, which we have lost, we go back, in thought 
over the circumstances, the conversations, the trains of 
thought which preceded the lost idea, in the hope that 
thus, started afresh as it were, the mental machinery will 
go on of its own accord, and bring back the lost thought 
to our consciousness. We make an appeal to our automatic 
mental action. 

Many people who have been taught, as children, to repeat 
the names and dates of the Kings of England, would be 
quite unable to give you, offhand, the date of Edward III. 
without going back and beginning with William the 
Conqueror. 

It is by the law of contiguity that a child first begins to 
speak. A certain sight, having been associated often with a 
particular sound, the association between the two is estab- 
lished, and the one is sufficient to call up the other. 

M. Gouin’s system of teaching foreign languages is care- 
fully elaborated in accordance with the law of contiguity. 

1 he sound of the foreign word is associated with a vivid 
mental picture of the object of which it is the symbol ; and, 
further, his series are arranged with respect to the law of 
contiguity in time. In each exercise the sentences follow 
each other in the true succession of the events they describe, 
and are thus naturally connected, and recall each other. 

The law of similarity is the name given to that tendency 
possessed by any state of consciousness, to call up any other 
state previously experienced which is similar to it. " Thus, 
ofhV C rec ° gmzes any particular horse by its similarity to 

Z 'I * haS karnt t0 “""ect that name, 

the first process, that of recognising the creature is in 
illustration of the law of similarity tu. , ’ 18 an 

that of connecting with i, ,he wor/ho se Pr ° CeSS> 

h The°-”l ° f UW ° f conti ff uit y- 


!s an instance of 


H?ff2L°l_ reC °F ising sim ilarity, implies the 


seeing differences. Some minds h, lmp ies the P ower of 
the one, and some for the ru V ° <l greater capacity for 
■cmisahL ™ J L, 6 0ther > and this difference is 


recognisable in quite little children^^^Tbic' 
mind is the foundation of all S’ ■ P ° Wer of the 
of classification the similarities of th^ V &U sciences 

m all the minor 5 the ob J e «s 


all the minor divisions that r ° , Cts are sought 
gerera may be mad * *0 include all ^XtXg ° f 


certain 
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points in common ; i n t v, p , 

and Order., the differences areTore' ‘XT Famili “ 
The Sciences of Induction n °ted. 

same mental power, though dependent on this 

ences are not those of objects W r Slmilariti es and differ- 
Deductive reasoning m av hi , Causes - 
performed backwards ; the laws && th .® Same P r °cess, 

and the classification applied to dp en ‘ fPPffed to instances 
both sides of this faculty are to h* ° i^ 8 ’ In educa tion 
should not be exercised exclusively fort CaltlVated - The child 
for instance, in the old ! me U tho V d1 y of Teac£n e as ’ 

modern languages, where the r„l 0 g grammar and 

had merely ,o ap^ly 1 o ea ch inTf g ' Ven ' and * he 
inductive method should rather n aS il arose ' The 

should work back from the ev PreC . e e the other : the child 
human race has done P ‘ 6S ‘° the rules . « ‘he 

shape 6 cl 6 ; Xtr,' organs 1 - XT “IT ^ 

often repeated, form definite’ sequences^ Ihoug, hHSTng 
to fixed rules. Further, that this formation of muse Lf 
nerves, and mental organs, determines for u, the courae of 
our oughts and actions, when these latter are not controlled 
by an effort of will. In animals and young children the will 
does not interfere, to any great extent, in the carrying out of 
the course of action and thought, and therefore it is in 
children and animals that we see the full force of habit. 

I hey are, as a rule, slaves to routine, and are quite unhappy 
if there is the least deviation from the usual programme. 

Dr. Carpenter points out two agencies which work power- 
fully in shaping the habits of the child. One is the atmosphere 
of the home, the other the force of custom and public opinion; 
the former is the family influence on character, the latter is 
the social influence. Over the latter influence parents have, 
during childhood even, only an indirect influence, by choice 
of companions, school, See. ; but over the former they are 
absolute. 

Indeed, we may almost say that the parents are the 
“ atmosphere ” of the home. As Mr. Lyttelton reminds us in 
“ Mothers and Sons,” that which is put on for the children’s 
benefit is useless ; what we really are, in ourselves, is wha 
affects them. 


